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Concern has Imn exp'^epsed that sonie hlghlj^ talented people (particulaf ly 
vm]cv and minorities) have been limited \n career choice^ leading to an under« 
utilization of talent for society and prDblems of dissatisfaction arnonfj the 
talented Ind ividuals, The present studva limited to t^/omen, Wcjs undertaken to 
ascertain v/hat barriers had affected the career choices of highly talented high 
school v/Oiiien. Then, in light of our initial findings regarding the effect of 
barriers on career choice^ v/e designed and evaluated a self»aivareness treatment 
aimed at increasing the proportion of filglily talented high school v/onien choosing 
to pursue those science careers which previously had been inale donilnated (1*e*3 
traditionally rnale science careers). 

Traditionally niale science careers v/ere these science related careers in 
which at ioast OOf^ of the practitioners wtre niale. Examples of traditionally 
male science careers Included physician^ engineer^ dentist^ research scientistSi 
and veterinarian. Those othar science related careers 1n which less than B0% of 
the practitioners were male were labeled as ''not traditionally male science 
careers.-' (Since some of these careers were not necessarily feinale dominated, 
the category v/as not labeled "traditionally female.") All other careers were 
labeled nonscience* The careers which were chosen by at least one subject are 
listsd by category in Table 1, 



Table 1 

Comparison cf Trtditinnally I^lalo Science Careers, 
NO*: Tradition^ny riale Science Careers, 
and iicnrciencG Caroars 



Traditionally Mele I'ot TradHion^Hy 

Sciisnce CareGr [iale Science Career Monsciance Career 



Bio. Scientist (PhD) riurse Architect 

Physician Medical TGchriiclan Gusiness Person 

t^^ntist Dental Hygieinst Journalist 

ConiDuter Scientist Pharmacist Educator 

(PliD) Physical Therapist Lawyer 

riathGmatician Dietician Fine Arts (e.g, /painter) 

Engineer Psychologist fUstor^^an 

Physicist OptOfTiOtrlst Foreion Lannuafle (e,g. 

Chemist Occupational Therapist translator) 

Geologist Speech Pathologist Humanities (e.g-* teacher) 

Econornlst Foreign Service Agent 

Sociologist Librarian 



Recreation Leader 



lie ware Interested in whether hlcjhly talented high school vjomen believed 
certain barriers to career cholera existed for ivomen and whether these barriers 
had affected their oi/n career choice* The barriers had previously been proposed 
as affectint} ti]o career choice of vjomens usually having the effect of ffripading 
their choice of traditionally male careers (Epstein, 1971; Knudsin, 1974; Mattfield 
and Van Akin, 1955^ TheodDre, 1971; lihite, 1970), Barriers involved rol a conflict 
(betvieen career person and spouse and/or parent) ? family's and/or friends* op- 
position to a vjoman-s pursuing a career* lack of opportunity to enter appropriate 
training programs or to gain omplojOTentt fear of success or not v^antinq the 
responsibnity of a careers lack of natural abllitys and lack of professional 
support necessary to pursue a career. Table 2 exemplifies the barriers- 
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Table 2 



Rarrieri Prof osed as Affecting Career 



Ciioice of Vtomen 



Ro le Conflic t (Ca nigr^Person versus Parent) 

1- 'Amm ^eel a lono term commltniant to a c^ireer interferes with 
raisinq preschool children, 

2. Uomen foel a long tcrni commitniGnt to fi career Intorferen v/ith 
raising a family,. 

3. Women feel that their basic rospons ib1l1 ty is raising the 
children in our societ]/. 

noTa Confl ict JCare e^ Person versus Spo use) 

4^ Uonien feel that a husband's succass is more Iniportant than a 
u'ife's success* 

5. Women feel they should adjust thtir career goals in order not 
to Interfere with their husband's success. 

u. llomen are not free to move to new locations as career oppor- 
tunities open 1n their field.* 

7* Wonen feel a strong career comitment Interferes vvith a happy 
marriage* 

Fairilly's and/or Friends' Opposition to a Ca reer 

8. People who are Important 1n a woman -s life (that is, family 
and friends) believe a v/oman*s place is in the home. 

9* P€op»le v/ho are Important in a woman's life (that iSj family and 
friends) do not think it 1s appropriate for a wman to pursue 
a professional career* 



Uck of Oppoi"tunity.Lln Jobs) 

10* liomen who are trained in science fields do not have as many 
job opportunities as men* 

11. Homen have not been Informed of Job openings in traditlonany 
male science careers. 

12. IWmen are not as aware as men of the variety of available science 
careers. 

Lack of 0?3 0ortun1ty^lin Ediicatlon) 

13. UomeTi v/ith math and science ability do not have the same educa- 
tional opportunities as men. For eKamplep v/omen have more 
difficulty getting Into niedical school than men, 

14i Senior high women are discouraged froft pursuing the science and 
math courses \^i1ch would prepare them to pursue science majors 
in college* 




Fgar of Success 

15. !!omen fear thn conseniiGncGS of hftinn hlnfiiy successful in their 
careers* 

1^, '^onen Ho not mnt 1obs that involvn nrofp?s?^inna1 resnonsibllitv 
and comnitment. 

Lac k of Profess ional Support 

17. \!omn scientists are out of the mainstrean of important pro- 
fossional contacts. 

18. Homf^n who arc scientists are not sunporteH and not kept informeri 
bv fellow nrof'3SSiOnal s. For examnlRj wmen do not rpcniv*^ tip- 
to-clate intornation about rosearch nnssihi 11ties* 

Lack 0^ Naturfil Ahnitv 

1^. lionien do not fe^l conpetent onoiinh in math and sciencG araas, 
gn, llonen do not have a natural benr! for snlvinn nrnblens an'^ 
therefore do not havR e natural abnitv tn be scientists. 



NAthod 

Sublectg. Hiqh school women from the state of Kansas nr the ^<ansas Citv^ 
;11ssour1| area were included in the hinhlv talfintf^d nrouns if their ACT math- 
matlcs and natural science scoreSi as rsnnrted to the University of Kansas, 
nlaced them in the ton IB% of a^nllcants in both areas (ACT Score of Z7 or hlnhRr 
in each area) and if the^^ had comnleted at least two vears of science and three 
years of niatheniatics by their S'^nior v/^ar of hinh school. It was .ludqer! that 
these women possessed the neces-sar'^^ abllitv to nursue successfully those collene 
coursGS of studv v/hich would lead to traditionally male science careers. 

Subjects wore included In one of thr'^e nrounsp The '^irst groups control 
nroun one -N - ISO), was node un o^ hinhlv talented women who nraduated from 
high school 1n 1974 and entered the University of Kansas that fall. They were 
not offered the self-awareness treatment. 

All hiahlv tali^nted women of the hinh school class n-^ i^7B (F! " ?P) were 
invite^ to take Dart In the self -awareness treatment (caned the '-Career 
Fxploratlon Workshon'') in the sprinn of their hinh school senior v^ar. Those 
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women who did not attond, but subsequsntly anrollm in the University of Kansas, 
were included 1n control group tv/o (i! ^ B9). Those v'omen who did attend the 
Career Education llorkshop and Viho subsoquently enrolled ip the UniVGrsity of 
Kansas v/ere Included 1n the treatniGnt group {il - 32), 

Control an4 Treatment Groups . Control group one was studied in order to 
ascertdin what barriers had affected their career choices and also to provide 
a comparison group, which unlike control group two, had not turned down the 
opportunity to attend the Career Exploration IJorkshop, The fact that control group 
one included v/omen v/ho were high school sersiors one year pi ior to the treatment 
qroup woinen must be taken Into account in considering the study's findings • 

The second control group and the treatnient group were high school seniors 
at the saino tirie^ but the two oroups were different in their choosing to attend 
or not to attend the Career E.xplorat1on Horfishop (the treatment). Highly talented 
woiiien froin the class of 1975 were not randomly assigned to treatment or control 
groups for tm reasons* First, even If a subject had been assigned to the control 
group tvio, she minht have vicariously received the treatment frnin a friend who 
had been in the treatriient group. Second i it was not considered In the best 
interests of the University for the University to identify some v/omen as "highly 
talented" (by a letter of invitation to the workshop) but not to identify 
;1n1larly classmates who had similar talents. 

Data Collection , Data wore Initially collected from ACT results sent to 
the University of Kansas* For each subjects data vjere collected regarding 
career choice, certainty of career choice, and highest expected level of education. 

Similar data were collected at the end of the subjects* first semester In 
college {Decernber 1974 for control group one and December 1975 for the treatment 
group and control nnu- fv/r,), in addition ^ subjects were asked In December 
whether they agreed, disagreed, or had no Infomiation about whether any of the 
twenty barriers (see Table 2) prevented women from pursuing a traditlonany male 
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science career. Further^ subjects were asked whethor they themselves possessed 
any of the barriers and i.'hather anv of the barriers had affected their choice of 
career. For example, subjects responded to "I feel I will not have the same 
educational opportunities as a man." Finally^ subjects were presented a 
hj'pothetical problem Involving role conflict betv/een a woman's desiring to pursue 
a career and (possibly) having conflicting responsibilities as a spouse and parent. 
Subjects were asked to predict the outcome of the role conflict situation and to 
suggest methods to prevent the role conflict. 

Treatment, Subjects graduating from high school in 1975 were invited to 
participate 1n one of six one day career exploration workshops throughout the 
state of Kansas in April 1975. Five workshops with 12-19 participants each were 
held In Topeka, Johnson County (a heavily populated suburban area adjacent to 
Kansas C1ty}p Lav/ronce, Hutchinson, and Wichita, A sixth workshop in Kansas City 
was cancelled due to insufficient response. Parents were invited to take part 
In a concurrent, but somewhat separate and shorter, workshop. (Some of the 
student participants were not included In the treatment group, since they did not 
attend the University of Kansas 1n Fall 1975^ 

During the six-hour workshop subjects examined their own interests and 
capabnities, related their findings to career optlonss explored various factors 
(including barriers) affecting their decision making, discussed their capabilities 
and career aspirations v/lth their parents and/or each other, re-exaniined their 
ideas about a v/oman's pursuing a traditionally male science career, and talked 
with worien in traditionally male science careers about pursuing such a career. 
IJorkshop leaders helped the group explore barriers (especlany role conflict) 
during the discussion with role models. 
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Results 

Data Collection^ In order to be included 1n the saniple, each subject's 
ACT data had to be availablG, so all ACT data ''^re avnilnM^^ for each suhjnct 
Of the 139 subjects 1n control group one, 112 (00. 6f^) rGturned usable question- 
naire data 1n Deceiiiber lft74 (the end of their first college seinester). Usable 
questionnaire data In Deoomber 1975 (t[io end of thoir first college semaster) 
was returned b^j 37 (62. 7:';) of the 59 members of control group two and by 24 (75.0%) 
of the 32 Members of the treatment group* Thase return rates were judged 
acceptable for the purposes of this study. 

Reliability Data Interpretation. Since most of the data collected \was !ln the 
form of numerical answers to questions^ no measurGment of reliability was made 
for those data. For those Items which required rater Interpretation! a 10% 
random sample of questionnairGs vm\ reinterpreted and analysed for intrarater 
reliability. To the question asking subjects to list the barriers which they 
believed tnpeded v/oirien*s choice of high level science career i 44 barriers state- 
ments v/ere made on the sample of questionnaires. Of the 44 statementSj 39 (88.6%) 
were categorized identically on both ratings. To the question asking subjects to 
predict the ofjtcome of the hypotheticQl role conflict situations 22 predictions 
were made, and 20 (90.9%) of these statements v/ere categorized the same on both 
ratings. To the question asking subjects to make suggestions about v/hat could 
have been done to avert the role conflict si tuation.^p suaaestions ware made and 
40 (95.2%) of these suggestions were categorized the same on each rating. It vjas 
judged that the rater had reliably interpreted the questionnaire data. 

Barriers Perceived to Affect Women ' s Career Choices. Initially v/e were 
Interested in what barriers highly talented women believed affected career choices 
of womens in general. Further^ we v/ere Interested in v/hat barriers these women 
believed had affected their own career choice. 

Subjects v/ere asked in December of their college freshman year to list barriers 
which they believed v/ere obstacles to v/onen's choosing careers such as engineerlngp 
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veterinary medicine, and dGntistry, This quGstion vjgs asked prior to our present- 
ing them a list of specific quostions about the barriGrs listed in Table 2. Since 
there was no significant differonco among groupSp data for all subjects are 
reported here* Role conflict (aniong carGar person, parent and/or spouSG) was 
listed by 47,1% of subjects as being an obstacle to VTOien-s choosing a traditionally 
malG career. Lack of oppartunity in education or in emploi^ient was listed by 33*3% 
of subjects, A lack of ability was listed by 21,8% of subjects. The opposition 
of faiiily or friends to a v^oman pursuing a traditionally male career was listed 
as a barrier by 10. Gl of the subjects, A fear of success or not v/anting the 
rasponslbillty of a career was listed by 10. OK of the subjects as a barrier. 

l!hen subjects were presented a list of 20 barrierss they were asked whether 
they agreed or disagreed that each barrier existed and impeded women from pursuing 
a traditionally male science career, Again^ the conflict of the roles of career 
person, parent and spouse ms perceived as having the greatest effect on Impeding 
women from choosing traditionally male science careers. Since there were no 
significant differences aniong qroups, data are summarized in Table 3 for all 
groups. 

Barriers Affectinc i Subjects/ Career Choices. Although a subject might 
recognize a barrier as affecting other v/omeni it could not be logically con-^ 
eluded that the same barriers had affected the women making the original barrier 
statements. Therefore, each barrier listed 1n Table 2 vas changed Into a form 
so that v/e could ask whether the subjects possessed the feeling (which represented 
the barrier) and whether the barrier had affected their career choices. Again 
role conflict was perceived as the category of barriers having the greatest effect 
on the subjects* career choices. The role conflict of career person versus parent 
had affocted approAlmatcly one fifth of the subjects* career choices. Since there 
were no significant differences among groups, data are suninarl^ed for all groups 
in Table 4. In many cases even though feij subjects reported they had not been 
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Table 3 

PerceDtion of Barriers by All Subjects 
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Rank % Agree or Type of Barrier Statement 

Strongly Agree Barrier 



1 81.1 RC-P^ llomen feel a lonq-tern commitment to a 

career interferes with ralsinn Dreschool 
children, 

2,5 66,0 RC-P Wcrian feel a lonn-term commitinent to a 

career interferes with raislnq a family, 

2.5 f56.0 RC-S Women feel they should adjust their career 

noals in order not to interfere with their 
husband's success, 

4 fi2.fi RC-S Women feel that a husband *s success is more 

important than a wife's success. 

5, 55.9 RC-S Women are not free to move to new locations 

as career opportunities open up in their 
field, 

6 53.3 RC-S Homen feel a stronn career commitment 

Interferes with a happy marriape, 

7 48,8 F People who are important in a woman's life 

(that is, family and friends) believe a 
woman place is in the home. 

8 46.1 RC-P Uomen feel that their basic responsibility 

is raisinq the children in our society, 

9 40.2 LO-J Women have not been informed of Job openinas 

in traditionally male science careers. 

10 39,0 LD'mI Women are not as aware as men of the variety 

of available science careers. 

11 34,3 F People who are important in a v/oman*s life 

(that is, family and friends) do not think 
it is appropriate for a woman to pursue a 
professional career. 

12 33.1 LO«E Ifomen with math and science ability do not 

have the same educational opportunities as 
a man* For example , women have more diffi- 
culty qettinn into moriical school than men. 

13 31*7 FS Uomen fear the consequences of being highly 

successful in their careers. 
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14 • 31.1 LO-J \lmm who are trained in science fields 

do not have as many Job opportunities as 
inen* For example * a male chemistry gradu- 
ate will be offered a Job over a woman 
collerie nraduate. 

15 21.7 LO-E Senior high v/omen are discouraged from 

pursuing the sdencs and iMth courses 
which would propare them to pursue 
science majors In college* 

1^5 20.2 LA itomen do not feel conpetent enough in 

math and science areas. 

17 13.5 LPS Itomcn scientists are out of the mainstream 

of Important professional contacts. 

IS 9.5 FS Women do not mnt jobs that involve pro- 

fessional responslbil 1 ty and commitment, 

13 6 J LA Women do not have a natural bend for sol- 

vinfj problms and therefore do not have a 
natural ability to be scientists. 

20 4*9 LPS Homen v/ho are scientists are not supported 

and not kept informed by fellow profes* 
sionals* For oxamplej women do not receive 
up-to-date information about research 
posslbil 1ties, 



RC-P Conflict betv/een parental and professional career roles, 

RC-S Conflict betv/een spouse and professional career roles, 

F Family and frlonds have expectations which conflict with a woman's 

pursuing a caroGr* 
LO-J lionen lack opportunity to gain appropriate jobs, 
LO-E Women lack opportunity to pursue appropriate education* 
FS Wonen fear success or shun the responsibility of a professional 

career. 

LA l/onien lack ability to pursue a career. 

LPS !!omen lack professional support necessary to pursue a successful 
caroer. 



affected 1n their career choice by the feeling (1*e*5 barrier) , rather high per- 
CQntages of the subject reported thoy had the foGlIng* 

(Some fnteresting diffirences were revealed when the answers of the control 
group one ware analyzed by type of career chosen (Smith, Stroup, and Coffman, 1975). 

u 
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Those woniGn in control group one choosing a nonscience career significantly^ 
more often reported that their career choices had been af foe ted by a feelinq 
that a career would conflict with their raising pre--school childrerig that their 
basic responsibility ms in raising chndren, and that they should reTOin flexible 
1n their career floals so that they would not conflict v/1th their future husband's 
success, } 

Resolution o£ Role Conflict s We mre Interested in hov/ the subjects wouVi 
predict a hypothetical role conflict situation v/ould be resolved* In the 
problem the v/1fe*s and husband- s career plans were in conflict and there was a 
young child at home, ilearly half (40*0%) of all i^ubjects predicted that the wonien 
only would cornpromise Iior career planss either because of her perceived parental 
duties or out of defference to her husband -s career plans. Approximately one 
fifth {21, S%) of the subjects predicted that the husband and wife would both 
adjust their career plans out of respect for each other ^s v/ishos* A prediction 
that the husband only vjould adjust his career plans vms made by 14*5/5 of subjects; 
and the same percentage predicted no resolution to the conflict (l.e*^ there would 
be a divorce). The remain 0*61 predicted that neither adult would adjust their 
career plans. There were no signf leant differences among the groups in these 
predictions* 

lihen asked v/hat the v/ife and husband could have done to prevent the role 
conflict situation^ approximately half of the subjects suggested they could have 
delayed having a child (40*6%) t delayed their marriage (40* 5%) p or the wife 
should have begun her career preparation earllor (47,7fO. Slightly less than 
one-third (31p6%) suggested that the husband should have made better career plans, 
(Total percentages are greater than 100%^ since subjects could make more than 
one suggestion.) 
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Effect of Barrlei^s ore Sufcjects' Career- Choice 
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Barrier Statement 
I -feel that . . ,) 



2O.0 



12.7 
12.1 

n.4 

10.1 



51*2 71.2 1 my lonS te"Tm conmitiiient to a cereer will 

conflict w 1th my raising preschool children. 



19.3 37.4 56.7 3 RC-P my bnS tewm Cominltnient to a career will 

Interfere *iithniy raising a famil^^. 



25,3 '52.0 
20. 5 40.6 



2 BC-P my basic r«spO!isl till ty Is raising the 
chl Idren. 



7 LO-J I am not as avrfare as men of the variety of 
ava llatola science careers. 



32.5 43.9 5 



S I sliouT d remal ti flexible in my career goals 
so -thaC I ^^dlt no< interfere with my future 
hus Rand's success - 



33, ^ 43,4 6 LO-J I v/ill not e 45 many job opportunities 

4S a main. 



9.5 37.0 47,4 4 RC-S ny hus&'and^s s wcess In a career will be 

ritore itrfpor'tant thainmy success. 



8.8 27. « 36.4 



8 rC*s 3 win not be ^ree to change locations as 
new career opp«rtijn1t1es open up. 



8.8 10.2 27,0 n rC-s niy stroiS care«r coimitiTient will Interfere 

viitN a Jiappiy inarrf ige. 

8.3 5.3 13,6 14 lA 3 da no "t ha vo an f nborn problem-solving 

abil Ity tha-t is necessary for success In 
"ftiie ratii art d sclerice areas. 



G-1 2.4 3.5 18 lA 



4.8 11.3 16,1 13 F 



1 am no^ cofflpe"tenfr in the math and science 

areas, 

r.?,rrafii11 ]' and -FHeriris believe 
rrty p lace is in th© liomo. 
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12*5 4i8 7.0 12.6 15 LO-E as a high school woman I was discouraged 

from pursuino the science and niath courses 



ilch would have prepared me for a scianca 
major In colUge^ 

14. S 3.6 2S.0 29,6 10 LO-J I will not ba as Informed as a man of dob 

openings* 

14*5 3.6 21.3 24*9 12 LPS if I wuld enter a professional career^ I 

v/ill not be able to make as many profes- 
sional contacts as a man. 

1 7 3.0 32,1 35,1 9 LPS if I mre to enter a professional careers 

then 1 vjould not receive the same support 
and incouragment from my col leagues as a 
man raceives. 

17 3.0 8J n.7 16 LO-E I will not have the same iducatlonal 

opportunities as a man, 

17 3.0 7.7 10.7 17 FS I do not mnt a Job that Involves profei- 

slonal responsibility and coiHiiltmant* 

19 2.4 4.2 6,6 19 FS I fear the consequences of belns success- 

ful in a career, 

20 O.O 4.2 4,2 20 F my family and friends think it is not 

appropriate for me to pursue a career. 



Caraar Cho^lce.^ There m$ no significant difference among the three groups 
in their choice of careers in high school (x^ ^ 2.56^ df - 4, p<,70). See 
TaM^ 5, Hoi^ev^ers t*iere was a significant difference arnong groups In the career 
elioici 1ndicate<l at the end of the first semester of college (k^ ^ 9.88^ df ^ 4^ 
P<.05) , 

When groups v\iere compared pairvnses thera ivas no significant difference 
between the career cfiolcos of control cjroup two and the treatment group 
{k ^ 0*12 1 df ^ 2, p ^ .93, using SPSS Crosstabs). That is, within the lilgh 
sctiopl Glass of 1975 there v/as no significant c*ifforonce in coroar choico In high 
school or at the end of the first college samdster between the control and 
treaMient gi^Dups. 
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At the end of the first college semester both the treatment group and 
control group tm significantly more often chose traditionally male science 
careers, as coriipared to control nroup one. (Treatment group versus control 
group one, = 5.99, df = 2, p ^ .05, using SPSS Crosstabs. Control group 
two versus control group one, » 6.35, df ^ 2, p ^ ,04, using SPSS Crosstabs 



Tab! a 5 

Career Choice In Fall of High School Senior Year 
and End of First Coll age SGmester 



Group 




First Career Choice 








I! 


% 


n 


rmis 


N 


MS 

% 


Control Sroup One 
High School 
Col 1 ege 


43 
30 


32.6 
26.5 


30 

34 


22.7 
30.1 


59 
49 


44.7 
43.4 


Cortrol Group Two 
High School m 
College 


25 
18 


43.1 

48.5 


10 
7 


17.2 
18.9 


23 
12 


39.7 
32,4 


Treatment 

High School 
College 


12 
12 


40.0 
50.0 


6 
3 


20.0 
12,5 


U 
9 


40.0 
37.5 



TMS - Traditionally Hale Science Career 
fJTMS ^ Hot Traditionally Male Science Career 
US - Conscience Career 



Discussion 

Barriers. We have no doubt but that the major Impediment which affected 
the proportion of highly talentGd wornen v/ho chose traditionally male science 
careers was the role conflict category of barriers. Within this category, the 
perceived conflict between career porson and parent had the greatGr effect in 
career choice. 
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Recently Goldman and liewltt (I97G5 p. 54) asserted that . * higher 
mathematical ability in males is largelyi but not entirely, respDnsible for 
greater male representation in sciGnce major fields. Insofar as female under- 
represantatlon In science may be a barrier to the sexual equality of Job 
oppDrtLinlty I our results Indicate a my to remedy the situation increase the 
mathematical ability of women*" We are or.ly novi in the proces3 of collecting 
data for males sinillar In ability to our subjects, so we cannot dispute the 
assertion that mm^\g as a groupf e)(h1b1t lass mathOTatical ability than men, as 
a groupp This fact Is corroborated by results frorn the ilatlonal Assessment of 
Educational Progress (Males Dominate In Educational Successi 1975). However, 
among thoso vjomen possessing high mathefnatic and science abilityi the percelvad 
conflict of roles p and not a perceived lack of ability (or any othar category of 
barriers), was the major Impedimant (armng those barriers m tested) to choosing 
a traditionany male science career. Therefore^ v/e suggest that for highly talented 
v/omeni a self aviareness treatonent (Including consideration of a person's roles) 
win be more successful than niathematical remediation In Increasing the pre- 
paration of these ifomen pursuing a traditionally male science career* 

In another reQent publication (Silver, Akey, LaRuai Johnsorii & Nicholson, 
1975) dealing vnth career education in the academic classroom^ a chapter was 
Includecl on career education in science. The primary thrust of that chapter 
was to suggest exciting science projects which might Interest students In the 
broad range of careers in v/hich science v/as directly or marqlnelly Involved, 
Although m do not balleve this "career awareness approach" should be the primary 
approach to encouraging highly talented wcmen Into traditionally male science 
careers^ v/e believe that career awareness may be useful toviard that end, for 
40'^ of our subjects indicated that thoy felt they mre less aware than men of 
available science careers. Howevors the career awareness approach should not 
take the place of a self awareness treatment, 

16 
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Career Choice . There was an apparent trend from the class of 1974 to the 
class of 1975 for an increasing proportion of highly talented women to choose 
traditionally male science careers. This trend v/as consistent with the trend 
during the 1970 -s noted by Parrls (1974) toward Increasing proportions of women 1n 
many professional careers^ Including those careers vihich we labeled traditionally 
male science careers* It was of Interest to us that 42. of the class of 1975 
subjects at the end of their first semester of collegii stated that they expected 
they would complete a PIuLi., M.O*, or other simnar terminal professional degree, 
IJe will collect data at the end of the subjects^ first year of college to 
ascertain vihether the trends vnll continue, 

Ife suspect that the significant Increase betv/een 1974 and 1975 in the pro- 
portion of highly talented women selecting traditionally male science carFjer 
v/a$ due in large measure to the trend documented by Parrlsh and not due to the 
self awareness traatinent v/e provided. Howeverp we must note that, 1n contrast 
to control group one^ control group two ms not without treatment* Firsts 
control group two received the same Career Exploration llorkshop letter of 
Invitation and aceonipanylng information received by the treatment group* This 
letter on University of Kansas letterhead congratulated the recipient on her 
high science ability and clearly stated that she had the ability and high school 
course preparation necessary to pursue a traditionany male science caraer. 
This letter ma^^ have served to give "official sanction" to a career choice the 
reclpiont had considered but not indicuted on the ACT, Seconds in ™ny cases 
subjects In control group two were classniotes of the subjects in the treatment 
group. Thuss sorfie of our treatnient may have been vicariously delivered by treatment 
group subjects to subjocts in control group tm. 
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